





ALL-PURPOSE FOGNOZL| 


TO FURTHER AID IN THE OFFENSIVE AGAINST FIRE 
‘The Way To Hold a Gain Is To Beat It’’ 


In addition to the many models of FOGNOZLS available 
for all hose sizes, we present a New, Approved 


2" WATER FOGNOZL 


With Shut-off, High Velocity Fog, Low Velocity Fog (applicator type) or Straight Stream. 


This New Fire Fighting Tool does all that the conventional nozzles do, 
and in addition makes available to you the following four advantages: 


@ PROTECTION TO PERSONNEL 


TO FIREMEN AND FIRE VICTIMS 


& RAPID EXTINGUISHMENT Low Velocity Tip 


A MATTER OF SECONDS for applicator *—> 


@® REDUCED WATER DAMAGE 


A RATIO OF 1 TO 30 


F ECONOMY & AVAILABLE SUPPLY 


PLAIN WATER 















3 POSITIONS OF LEVER WITH BALL STOPS 
1 SHUT-OFF POSITION 
2 WATER FOG POSITION 
(High or low velocity) 
3 STRAIGHT STREAM POSITION 


NOTE: It is important that you do not have to go 





haere ORIGINA 
ATER TOGNOZ 


2%" National 
Standard 
Hose Thread 


through the straight stream to get the fog. 


Quick-Acting, 
Floating-Gland 


+—€ 1” Straight Stream delivers 
Type Valve 


250 g. p. m. at 70 Ibs. 


pressure p. s. i. 


1. +—~& High Velocity Fog delivers 
= 115 g. p.m. at 100 Ibs. 
p.s.i. May be replaced 
with 12 foot extension ap- 
plicator with low velocity 
a fog. Delivers 107 g. p.m. 
212" 4AFN : 
at 1 ‘ re p.s.i. 

FOGNOZL 00 Ibs. pressure p.s 


12 foot extension applicator 


on emer vesenaenaee 


FOG NOZZLE COMPANY 


1520 EAST SLAUSON AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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HE cover picture this month (San 

Francisco Chronicle photo) 
streams being thrown from a Coast Guard 
fireboat while the city fireboat, David Scan- 
nell, and other fire-fighting vessels, pressed 
home an attack on the worst fire to occur 


shows 


on the San Francisco ““Embarecadero’’ or 
waterfront in recent years. Some forty 
fire fighters were overcome by the dense 
fumes created by the creosoted piling. 

Flames were discovered beneath a pier 
apron by a Naval officer and the alarm 
was given at 9:39 a.m. on May 13th. Due 
to wartime conditions, press photographers 
worked under some handicap in getting 
good pictures of this fire. According to 
the Chronicle, their photographer was fired 
upon by a Marine guard with a sub- 
machine gun while taking pictures early 
in the fire. Later his pictures were re- 
leased by Navy authorities. 

Chief Albert J. Sullivan, of the San 
Francisco Fire Department, reports that 
10 fireboats, 17 engines, 6 ladder trucks, 
5 compressors, and 6 chief officers were 
employed in fighting the fire. As fireboats 
and small boats attacked the fire beneath 
the apron, openings were made from above 
and the fire controlled by use of spray 
nozzles and circulating nozzles. Chief 
Sullivan, who was himself one of the 
casualties of the fire, may be seen on the 
pier at the right of the picture. 





The San Francisco Chronicle had this to 
say abouts its pictures of the fire: “A 
Battle Against the Japs is Fought — and 
Won — on Our Own Embarcadero. These 
are war pictures. They show a battle 
fought yesterday on the San Francisco 
Embarcadero against ‘accidental fire’ — 
a battle just as important to the Japs as 
any engagement off the Solomons. Mil- 
lions of dollars of vital Navy equipment 
was at stake and we won by only the 
slimest margin. For nearly three hours 
the battle raged out of control, sending 
biting acrid smoke high into the skies, 
and into the warehouses packed with 
weapons of war. Four alarms brought all 
available city fire-fighting equipment, 
while the Army, Navy and Marines mobil- 
ized their men and sent them into the 
attack. Fireboats came swarming in to 
send millions of gallons of water into the 
flaming, creosote-soaked piles. And 
through the entire blaze everyone — 
soldiers and sailors and marines, long- 
shoremen and longshorewomen, 
taries and officials — pitched in together 
to rescue the stored cargo.”’ 

All freight was reportedly removed 
from the fire area without the loss of a 
single item. Due to the exceptionally 


secre- 


fine work of the fire fighters, loss to the 
structure was confined to damaged pil- 
ing. 





On May 18th, Governor Saltonstall signed the bill which brought Massachusetts under 
the protection of the N.F.P.A. Model State Fireworks Law. Bills based on the N.F.P.A. 
model had been repeatedly introduced in the Massachusetts General Court during the 
past five years but the fireworks manufacturers’ lobby had hitherto proved too strong. 
The N.F.P.A. played a significant part in the recent campaign to secure enactment of the 
law. The seventeen states which now have adequate legislation controlling the sale and 
use of fireworks are shown on the map. The dates given indicate the year of enactment. 
These states combined have a population amounting to nearly fifty per cent of the national 


total. States where fireworks are banned for the duration, only, are not shown. 
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Low pressure carbon dioxide crash truck in use on demonstration airplane fire. 


Fighting Airplane Crash Fires 


By B. M. Doolin, Manager 


San Francisco Munic ipal A rport 


IRE in airplanes on the ground or in 

the air has always been one of the 
greatest hazards connected with the opera- 
tion of heavier-than-air craft. In the early 
days of flying, as you all know, all air- 
craft consisted of wood, wire, and fabric 
structures with the exception of the motor 
and the small amount of mechanical 
equipment and accessories and the motor 
mount proper. The fabric covering the 
lifting and control surfaces of these air- 
planes was treated with dope to stretch 
the fabric tightly over its wooden struc- 
ture and then painted. The dopes in use 
were highly flammable as were the paints, 
so that practically every crash of an air- 
plane ended in a fire that almost instantly 
consumed the wreckage. Likewise, these 
airplanes while in storage often were 
ignited by drop lights used for inspection 
on repair work, or from contact with open 
flames. Lack of air circulation and venti- 
lation would oftentimes permit the heat 
from a 100-watt globe to raise the temper- 
ature of the fabric to a point where the 
fuselage or wings of the airplane would 
suddenly burst into flame without warn- 
ing. Fuel tanks and their contents were a 
secondary hazard in so far as fire was con- 
cerned.’ The gallonage of fuel carried 
seldom exceeded 500 gallons even in large 
aireraft. 

These early airplanes had practically no 
electrical equipment on them except the 
ignition system of the motor and what elec- 
trical equipment they had operated at low 
voltages usually supplied by wind-driven 
power generators; storage batteries were 
seldom if ever used. 

Note: This article is digested from the ad- 
dress of Mr. Doolin before the N.F.P.A. An- 
nual Meeting in Chicago on May lith. The 
views expressed are those of the author and do 
not necessarily refiect the opinion of the 
N.F.P.A. or the Editors. The N.F.P.A. has not 


as yet adopted standards for airplane crash 
fire trucks. 


Today, modern aircraft are constructed 
almost entirely of metal and metal alloys, 
including magnesium, which is being used 
more and more both in power plants and 
They 


carry elaborate electrical equipment usu- 


in structural portions of aircraft 


ally operating at fairly high voltages, the 
current being supplied by large generators 
and fed through complex storage battery 
systems for many and varied uses. Most 
large aircraft of today also have secondary 
independent standby power plants for 
furnishing current when needed in emer- 
gencies, and they all, of course, carry 
elaborate high-powered radio equipment. 

As a fundamental design feature of any 
modern aircraft, all parts of its structure 
are electrically bonded together so that 
from a practical standpoint the whole 
structure of an airplane actually becomes a 
vast storage battery having a sufficiently 
high electrical potential that the airplane, 
while not in use, must at all times be pro- 
vided with a good and electrically efficient 
ground to eliminate the possibility of an 
are being formed between the airplane and 
any nearby metal object. 


HE fuel storage capacity of our pres- 

ent standard domestic air transports 
approximates 800 gallons of gasoline. The 
capacity of many of our present long-range 
military aircraft is over 3,000 gallons, and 
aircraft now in the design stage which will 
be flying in the very near future will have 
gasoline storage capacities in excess of five 
I don’t need to elab- 
orate on what kind of fire three, or even 


thousand gallons. 


one, thousand gallons of aviation gasoline 
would produce 

The problem of fighting a fire of a thou- 
sand gallons of gasoline or more in an open 
pit or in a tank is serious enough. When, 
however, such amounts of gasoline are con- 
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tained in an undamaged aircraft, the diffi- 
W hen 


it is all over a wrecked airplane in which 


culty is increased a hundredfold. 


from ten to thirty or more people are 
trapped, it becomes a nightmare. No per- 
son who has not seen it can possibly visu- 
alize the impotency of the average means 
provided for fighting such a fire. 

In the first place, approach within 150 
feet of such a blaze is impossible without 
protective clothing, and a wreck of this 
nature is usually tangled up so badly that 
rescue of personnel trapped in the wreck is 
again almost impossible while the fire per- 
sists regardless of such protective clothing. 

A gasoline fire of the magnitude de- 
scribed in a modern aircraft invariably and 
within a few seconds initiates combustion 
of any magnesium that may be a part of 
the structure or the motor. The temper- 
ature of a magnesium fire is above two 
thousand degrees and difficult to extin- 
guish by a normal smothering or, cooling 
method 


A ‘ALN, in connection with a crash fire 
of modern aircraft, it must be borne 
in mind that fuel is contained in from two 
to eight or more separate tanks usually dis- 
posed in the wings and in many cases al- 
most entirely filling the wing of the air- 
plane. The fire is thus fed from innumer- 
able sources over a very wide area, making 
approach to the fire for the purpose of 
rescue or personnel or to get at the 
heart of the flames doubly difficult and 
hazardous. 

I have had numerous experiences with 
fires in early type planes having one or 
two tanks at the most, carrying a com- 
paratively small gallonage of gasoline 
Under such conditions, the accepted 
method of fighting such a fire was the use 
of foam. The heart of the fire being in a 
relatively confined space and the structure 
of the airplane being also quite simple, it 
was frequently possible to completely 
blanket the fire area with a covering of 
foam from tanks carried on trucks or even 
hand wheeled carts. Such methods today 
would normally be futile. 
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Approximately a year and a half ago a 
military airplane, carrying some three 
hundred gallons of gasoline together with 
four thousand rounds of 50-caliber machine 
gun .mmunition and six hundred rounds 
of target cannon shells, crashed into the 
front of our hangars at the San Francisco 
airport 

The plane’s tanks were, of course, rup- 
tured and caught fire instantly. They, in 
turn, ignited four 50-gallon drums of 100- 
octane Army fuel which were standing in 
front of the hangars, alongside of two 
thousand rounds of 50-caliber machine 
gun ammunition in boxes. The resulting 
fire which billowed inside the hangar was 
terrific. To add to the problem, all of the 
ammunition, both on the ground and in 
the airplane, went off over a period of 
about a minute and a half. The pilot of 
the airplane was, of course, killed in the 
crash and a mechanic attempting to dodge 
the crashing plane was hit and killed. 

When the ammunition began exploding, 
one young Army officer, not being familiar 
with what happens under such cireum- 
stances, ordered everyone away from the 
area including our own airport crew. He 
was under the impression that the bullets 
from this ammunition were flying all 
around the place. This, of course, does 
not happen unless the shell is in a gun 
barrel. The explosive force of 50-caliber 
machine gun shells and 20-millimeter 
cannon shells is considerable although not 
serious enough to prevent a determined 
man getting in close to the fire in an 
emergency. 

On my arrival at the fire, which was per- 
haps not quite thirty seconds after the 
crash actually occurred, as I watched the 
whole proceedings from my office window, 
we got into action immediately with our 
only chemical engine which we had at that 
time. This engine carried two 40-gallon 
separate solution tanks of foam ejected by 
a nitrogen bottle through a mixing valve. 
The use of the total volume of foam avail- 
able had no appreciable effect on the fire 
whatever, principally because it was 
spread over such a large area that it was 
actually impossible to cover it. 

By this time, hose streams from our 
high-pressure water system were brought 
into play. These lines were equipped with 
a combination straight stream or spray 
nozzle. Unfortunately the first two hoses 
Went into action with straight water 
Streanis, spreading the fire even more. 
From that time on all that could be done 
was to play streams of water up inside the 
hangars and direct spray above and down 
onto the gasoline fire until it burned itself 
out, which it finally did in a period of 
about twenty minutes 

The initial heat of the fire was so great 
inside the hangars that three pursuit air- 
craft ad fabric-covered control surfaces 
burn: 1 off before we could run them out 
of th: hangar. Also, a number of the steel 
truss«s of the hangar structures were quite 


Here’s a low pressure 
carbon dioxide truck. 
The boom nozzle, 
controlled from 
within the cab, may 
be swung in any di- 
rection. This is a 
more recent model 
than the one de- 
scribed by Mr. Doolin, 
and has an additional 
carbon dioxide nozzle 
at the front of the 
truck. 


badly warped, and the under side of the 
corrugated metal roof which, incidentally, 
was asbestos covered was badly damaged 
and had to be replaced. Had this been 
bare corrugated sheeting, I believe the 
whole roof would have gone out instantly 
and the fire would have had an opportunity 
to spread to adjacent wooden structures 
on the airport. 

Accidents like this will undoubtedly 
occur more frequently in the future as fly- 
ing activity increases. Furthermore, simi- 
lar accidents will happen with larger air- 
craft having larger gasoline capacities. 
Had the accident I described occurred 
with an airplane of the “flying fortress” 
or other long-range bombardment type 
craft, I am quite sure we would have lost 
all our hangars and probably also suffered 
a large loss of life. 


VER a period of twenty-five years in 
aviation, I have in common with 
most men in the industry seen many air- 
plane fires. Each accident leaves a mark 
on the mind of anyone who has seen it. 
Approximately three years ago I had 
finally worked up my conception of a fire 
truck for airport use, combining, after long 
consideration, what I then considered the 
best combination of fire-fighting equip- 
ment for the purpose. Briefly, the truck 
as I had conceived it was to carry three 
hundred gallons of water, which could be 
ejected by means of a motor-driven pump 
to provide a large quantity of foam or 
The truck also was to be 
equipped with eight 50-pound high-pres- 
sure carbon dioxide tanks manifolded into 
two separate hose lines with a conven- 
tional horn applicator nozzle. Before ar- 
riving at this combination of equipment, I 
thoroughly investigated every possible 
combination of equipment that was on the 
market at that time for these purposes. 
I have seen quite a few trucks built and 
used on airports which were fine, ex- 


water fog. 


Control panel inside cab for manipulating 
nozzles and directing discharge. 
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pensive, and elaborate pieces of equip- 
ment. The biggest trouble with them was 
that after arriving at the scene of the fire, 
it took several trained men a relatively 
long time to get the equipment in opera- 
tion. When I say ‘‘a relatively long time” 
I mean a minute or more. 


A minute does not seem like a long time, 
but in an airplane crash fire, split seconds 
count because of the intensity of the fire 
and because the primary purpose of any 
fire-fighting equipment is to save life. 


BOUT the time I was prepared to 

advertise for bids on this equipment, 
I was advised of experiments that were 
being carried on by the Cardox Corpora- 
tion, of Chicago, in using low-pressure and 
low temperature carbon dioxide for ex- 
tinguishing fires. Again, as I had done 
with all previous methods of fire fighting 
suggested, I investigated its possibilities 
as thoroughly as possible. The more I 
looked into it, the more interested I 
became. 

One of the features of this method of 
using carbon dioxide immediately ap- 
pealed to me. That feature was that the 
method of storing and ejecting carbon 
dioxide did not involve the use of high- 
pressure bottles with their consequent 
great weight, or the use of pumps or other 
mechanical means. The Cardox Corpora- 
tion was already at work on an airport 
crash truck intended to be operated by the 
minimum of personnel. 

A study of this Cardox method con- 
vinced me that it had remarkable pos- 
sibilities. I discarded all my pre-conceived 
ideas and collaborated with the Cardox 
Corporation, and gave them an order for 
building a fire truck for the San Francisco 
Municipal Airport. When this order was 
placed, developments were in a very ex- 
perimental stage, and I had the pleasure 
of submitting some ideas of my own, which 
were incorporated along with the general 
plan of development. As a result of these 
experiments and our collaboration, two 
trucks were built — one for experimental 
tests for the Army Air Forces and one for 
myself. Ours is the first completed fire 
truck of this type on any civil airport in 
the United States. 

The fire truck arrived approximately 
two weeks after the very serious crash 
fire which I have described to you. Our 
experience with this truck since then has 


(Continued on Page 18) 





HEN your department answers an 

alarm of fire, it is the first of a num- 
ber of public and private agencies to be 
concerned with the cause or reason why a 
fire has occurred in that building. Fires do 
not just happen. They result either from a 
failure to heed some well-known rules for 
fire prevention or they are deliberately set. 
The fire department should, if possible, 
determine beyond doubt the actual cause 
of every fire. Where there is any cause for 
suspicion that the fire was not accidental, 
the way you handle your part of the fire 
investigation job may determine the suc- 
cess of any subsequent prosecution of the 
guilty party. Investigators employed by 
the State Fire Marshal and by insurance 
organizations, to a large extent, depend 
upon the co-operation of the local fire de- 
The fire department should 
promptly report any suspicious circum- 
stances connected with a fire and preserve 


partment. 


the evidence until expert investigators 
can take over the case. The testimony of 
firemen as to conditions found at the time 
of a fire may be of extreme importance in 
the prosecution of the arsonist. 

If fire departments are to furnish in- 
formation as to the causes and results of 
fires, they will have to add to their work 
some knowledge of fire investigation. 
Much of this useful knowledge is a com- 
bination of data obtained before a fire 
happens and after it occurs. The job will 
become one of inspection and investiga- 
tion. Investigations without prior inspec- 
tions are extremely difficult and many 
times useless. 


E are living at a time during which 
we can expect more set fires, some as 
a medium of sabotage and others for eco- 
nomic gains. Therefore, it is necessary for 
a department to prepare itself by having 
one or more men whose definite job will be 
to look for and preserve arson evidence. 
You will find arson a peculiar crime, in 
that there is usually no complainant or eye 
witness by whom the “‘body”’ or substance 
of the crime may be established. It is also 
peculiar in that almost always an in- 
cendiary fire is the result of careful plan- 
ning over a considerable period of time. 
Arson is rarely committed without undue 
preparation. You will find in most cases 
that it is necessary to establish the fact by 
circumstantial and physical evidence that 
the fire was not of accidental origin 
It therefore becomes very obvious why 
sabotage, more often than not, takes the 


Arson Investigation 


By Howard P. Bock 


Assistant State Fire Marshal of West Virginia 


form of arson. We should understand that 
not only sabotage but any form of arson 
committed upon industry and_ business 
will have the same effect. Production is 
obstructed and vital supplies are lost. 

It will be the purpose of this article to 
set up good practices in (1) obtaining evi- 
dence, (2) preserving evidence, (3) supply- 
ing evidence to the interested authorites, 
and (4) court procedure, as they pertain 
to the fireman. 

The motives for arson with reference to 
business and industry are: economic gains, 
where the insurer or perpetrator benefits; 
personal satisfaction, attainment of a goal 
or furtherance of a cause; concealment of 
some other criminal act; and pyromania by 
the mentally afflicted. The methods used 
to attain these goals are undoubtedly more 
numerous and more varied than those em- 
ployed by any other class of criminals. 
Materials and substances which have been 
employed by the arsonest to perpetrate 
his deeds may be classified as follows: 

1. Combustible materials, oils, volatile 
liquids, and other chemicals. 
2. Mechanical contrivances and trailers. 
3. Gas and electrical appliances and 
contrivances. 
4. Flammable gases. 
5. Chemical apparatus. 
). Explosives and bombs. 


In analyzing the above classifications, 
the last two mentioned would be con- 
sidered methods of prime importance in 
times of war. However, we must not mini- 
mize the danger from other sources. 

Remember, the fireman’s job calls for 
an investigation that produces definite 
evidence that will aid in apprehending the 
person setting the fire and which may be 
used to establish a case against the crimi- 
nal. Evidence that will stand in court is 
what you are after. 

It is not always possible to obtain con- 
victions for arson even though you know 
it has been committed, because of insuf- 
ficient evidence during some phase of the 
investigation. The following should aid 
you in securing and preserving this needed 
proof. 


HE duties of the fireman in an arson 

investigation will begin as soon as the 
alarm sounds. The source of the alarm 
and, if possible, the person responsible for 
it, should be noted. On the way to the fire 
a lookout should be maintained for any 
suspicious circumstances. At the fire the 
following should be observed. 
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1. Persons evincing unusual interest. or 

behaving peculiarly. 

The type, height, construction, «and 

occupancy of the building involved 

3. The color and volume of the smoke 
will give some indications as to the 
type of fire and substances involved. 

4. Ascertain whether the doors and 
windows are locked. If forced open, 
note by whom, as to each entrance 

5. Number of separate fires, intensity of 
flame, odors, difficulty of extinguish- 
ing, and how extinguished. 

6. Condition of contents, whether dis- 
arranged or removed. 

7. Size of the fire. 

8. Out-of-ordinary events at the scene 
of the fire. 

9. Part of the building involved. 

10. Direction of the wind. 

11. Weather. 

12. Description of persons and occupants 
present. 

13. Familiar faces and unduly interested 

parties. 


bo 


14. The condition of openings in regard 
to views being obstructed. 


15. If an explosion, the nature of the 
sound, 


T certainly is not going to be possible for 

the fireman to remember all of these 
facts and I want to emphasize here the im- 
portance of a note book, in your own hand 
writing, for a record of the above’ observa- 
tions and information. It is your greatest 
weapon against the criminal. Having ob- 
tained information, reserve it for the 
proper authorities — avoid making loose 
statements to individuals who should not 
be in possession of such knowledge. 

Four points are necessary for the con- 
viction of an arsonist. 

1. That the fire actually occurred at a 
specific time and a place within the 
jurisdiction of the court. 

2. That the fire was of incendiary origin. 

3. That the motive in the case was the 
destruction of property. 

4. That the suspect could have and 
actually did set the fire in question. 

Consideration of these points, empha- 

sizes the extreme necessity of securing and 
preserving all possible evidence as to the 
cause of the fire being investigated. A re- 
port of every fire that occurs, whether it be 
accidental or incendiary, should be made 
and a permanent record put into the de- 
partment files. All details should be in- 
corporated, as they might serve to solve 
questionable situations later. 

Once having recognized the situa'ion 

as an incendiary fire the fireman should 
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at once start to preserve any physical 

or tangible things that may tend to prove 

or disprove a fact. Care should be ex- 

ercised in the use of a solid hose stream. 
The following should be recognized as 

evidence: 

1. Odors. 
Wood charring. 
Uneven burning. 


Unusual circumstances — removal ot 
furniture and clothing. 


: so 8 


5. Interior doors tied open. 


6. Hole in plaster or other parts of the 
building, 

7. Inoperative sprinklers and fire doors. 

8. Carbonized waste. 

9. Tracks, foot prints, and finger prints. 

10. Containers. 

11. Location of insurance policies. 

12. Tool marks, forcible entry evidence, 
evidence of use of boring tools. 


13. Residue of wax, paraffin, or similar 
substances on tools. 


14. Debris. 

15. Doors and windows open or locked. 
16. Condition of heating appliances. 
17. Conversation with witness. 

18. Identity of witness. 


It should be the policy of all depart- 
ments to call a trained investigator into 
the case as soon as possible. Local fire 
departments can receive expert aid from 
the State Fire Marshal or from the vari- 
ous special agents of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, who are glad to 
assist in such cases. All fire fighting activ- 
ities should be carried on carefully to pre- 
vent disturbance of evidence. The removal 
of any contents or structural feature 
should be delayed until after the arrival 
of the investigator. Any obvious arson 
plants should be photographed in their 
original position. Flamable liquids, which 
might get away, should be caught and pre- 
served in bottles. Evidence should not be 
handled before the arrival of the investi- 
gator as finger prints would thus be lost. 

Pending the arrival of a trained in- 
vestigator a guard should be posed upon 
the premises concerned and no unauthor- 
ized persons should be allowed to leave or 
enter the premises. All evidence must 
carefully be protected. 

Any evidence collected should be se- 
curely marked and identified by the one 
who collects it, in order that he may be 
able to identify it at the time when it has 
a bearing on the case in question. It 
should be preserved by the proper safe- 
guards until the time of the trial by plac- 
ing it in a locked compartment with the 
key in the possession of only the person 
responsible for its safekeeping. 


T {EK fireman after having followed out 
the above suggestions may be called 
into court to testify as to what he ob- 
servel. Many cases are lost by improper 
court demeanor. Your appearance should 
be neat and, if in official capacity, you 
shoul 1 be in uniform. In taking the oath 
be er phatic in stating “I do.” Before at- 






tempting to testify, go over your note 
book or any other information which you 
may have, familiarize yourself with dates 
and other pertinent data. Do not memo- 
rize these facts. Be fair to the defendent, 
and do not display any animosity toward 
him or her. Testify to what is known 
only, be truthful in every respect. Show 
respect to the court attorney, defendant, 
and be at ease. Addressing each person 
with the proper salutation. Speak clearly, 
positively, and direct your answers to the 
jury. The answers to questions should be 
stated positively as “yes” or “no” an- 
swers, if possible. Do not show undue 








interest, keep your temper and maintain 
proper decorum at all times. Beware of 
tricky questions. If questions are not 
understood, you have a right as a witness 
to have questions restated or reframed by 
the attorney, before you answer. Do not 
discuss the case, any time, with unauthor- 
ized persons. Be positive in identifying 
evidence or exhibits which you discovered 
or found at the scene of the crime. Bear 
witness only as to what you did or saw. 
You can testify as to what someone else 
did only when your testimony relates to 
a conversation you had with the other 
party. 


cc 


FIREMEN’S TRAINING NOTES 


Kansas. The Kansas Fire School 
originally scheduled for June at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas was postponed until 
September. The convention of the Kansas 
State Firemen’s Association was held 
June 16th-17th. 


Kentucky. The Kentucky Firemen’s 
Association, the State Defense Council, 
and the State Fire Marshal’s Office are 
jointly preparing a Firemen’s Training 
Conference to be held in Owensboro on 
August 24th-27th, during the annual Ken- 
tucky Firemen’s Asso. Convention. 


Minnesota. Deputy Commissioner 
Leonard C. Lund, of the Minnesota State 
Fire Marshal Division, reports that the 


Northwest Fire School, held May 17th- 
19th at the Public Safety Building, St. 
Paul, had an attendance of 416 firemen. 
This was an increase of 179 over last year. 
Ninety-five Minnesota towns were repre- 
sented. Drill evolutions were conducted 
at the new St. Paul drill tower. 


Oregon. Winston D. Purvine, State 
Supervisor, Public Service Training, re- 
ports considerable firemen’s training activ- 
ity in Oregon. In addition to a compre- 
hensive training program for both paid 
and auxiliary firemen at Portland, an 
itinerant instructor, Chief Paul Jarrett, of 
Parkrose, has conducted classes for the 
Salem, Grants Pass, Baker, and the Uma- 
tilla Ordnance Depot Fire Departments. 
The Dalles, Bend, and Corvallis also have 
had outstanding training programs 





_ THIS OLD FIRETRAP WAS SPRINKLERED - 
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The type of ‘‘stop,’’ that all good firefighters dream of, was turned in by the Minneapolis Fire 
Department on the evening of April 3d, when fire swept'through the huge four-story wooden 
furniture warehouse shown above. When firemen answered an alarm given by the watchman, 
flames which started in a space under the building were sweeping up two open elevator shafts 
and were being driven through the 40-year-old, tinder-dry structure by a high wind. A third 
alarm was quickly sounded and 22 fire companies, using 27 hose streams, pumped more than a 
million gallons of water into the fire. Twenty thousand feet of hose and 475 feet of ladders were 
used. The first firemen to arrive reported that the fire was so large and intense that they doubted 
that they would be able to save the building. Upon entering the building, water was seen issuing 
from some two hundred sprinkler heads of the old dry-pipe system with which the building is 
equipped. Due to the large number of heads operating the distribution of water from individual 
sprinklers was weak. Nevertheless, the fire department gives the sprinkler equipment consider- 
able credit for assistance in bringing the fire under control. The floors were pretty well wet down 
until the fire department got its pumpers into action and drew most of the water from the main. 
The picture and fire report were contributed by Assistant Chief Arthur P. Spottswood, of the 
Minneapolis Fire Prevention Bureau. The loss from this fire was $56,000. 
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Marines Learn to Fight Fire 


By Master Technical Sergeant George H. Schreder 
United States Marine Corps 


Sergeant Schreder, former chief of the Marine Corps Base Fire De- 

partment, was attached to the Security Office to assist in organizing 

the Eleventh Naval District Fire Department Training Program. 

Prior to the war he was a member of the Volunteer Fire Department of 
Western Springs, Illinois. (Member N.F.P.A.) 


a for the past two and one-half years and too far distant from the school commute to 
rT | also has a training tower located there, it the school, returning to their own stations 
rd \ was realized that the Base would be an in the evening. 
rv cs 4 ideal place to locate the District Fire iii alate atic 
9 d program has been laid out. 


School. Commander Ritter requested 


aa : ; Some of the subjects taught are: 
permission of the Commanding General, ; J & 


HE Commandant of the Eleventh Marine Corps Base, to establish the school eens agg + a am 
Naval District realizing that there is there. The request was granted. ix toe, Ss folds, rolls and carries, 

as much difference between a man with a Instructors at the school are M.T. Sgt. Sihinidior sll: Mice dhauainaaniee Haitian: dhiihe 
hose, and a trained fireman, as there is be- George H. Schreder, U.S.M.C.; Staff Sgt. construction, eae tte and importance to 
tween a man with a gun and a trained Atthur Winkleman, U.S.M.C.R.; Staff the fire service. The carries and raises of 
soldier, requested that the Security Office Sgt. Arthur Dieckelman, U.S.M.C.R. and all the types and sizes of ladders in use by 
of the Eleventh Naval District organize a Sgt. Paul Horner, U.S.M.C.R. See in the entire 
training program to train service person- The writer, having attended a number of a J ps . 
nel manning fire stations at the various fire department drill schools, is of the oan ne = — — 
activities in the District. opinion that Winkleman has developed . oe ; cert) eck 

Master Technical Sergeant George H. into one of the best drill instructors in the ofan a ae role ae 
Schreder, formerly Chief of the Marine game. He is a member of the Western beste that on taught.) 
Corps Base Fire Department, was tempo- Springs, Illinois, Fire Department, and Minor extinguishments, the uses of 
rarily attached to the Security Office to was a member of the Ninth Battalion types in wie andl seeediene iat snitties 
assist in the organizing of the training M.C. Reserve called to active duty in guishers in use in the District. ; 
_—— November, 1940. The writer had the Rescue evolutions. Considerable time 

It was at first decided to have Sergeant honor of being Captain of the drill team of is spent on this subject as in the event of 
Schreder visit the various activities and which Winkleman was a member when the any military action here on the Coast we 
train the personnel at their stations. team captured first place for departments ae Lge Sea called 
Commander H. H. Ritter, District Secur- in their class in the first fire show held at ; yP ee, 
ity Officer, U.S. N. (Ret.) and Lieut. 8. O. Soldiers’ Field in Chicago in 1937. The “xu patent pore ithe ay 
Roppe, U. 8. N. R., Executive Officer of five members of the team were awarded : . eT re 
the Security Office, and a Fire Prevention $550.00 prize money and each member re- gaan ag Agana sey joan 
Engineer on military leave from the San ceived a gold medal presented by Mayor haul operations, be. € 


Diego Fire Department, decided that more Kelly, of Chicago. 


; Ventilation. The why ¢ yherefore 
could be accomplished if part of a sta- ; . = 


and the when and where problems are 


tion’s personnel could be brought to a TAFF SGT. WINKLEMAN has been given in certain buildings and the student 
central location for school and training. drillmaster of the Marine Corps Base — chalk to — where he would venti- 
It was evident that by this method erews|FireDepartmenfor the past twoandone-Btqand why. Most ofthis works dons 
from several stations could be trained at half years and has trained some four hun- 
























one time. Because the Marine Corps Base dred marines as firemen during that time. (Continued on Page 17) 
has had a training program in operation Sergeant Horner joined the department 
when it was formed and has been a very 


: : Staff Sergeants Horner and Winkle- 
Master Technical Sergeant Schreder able assistant to Winkleman. Staff Sgt. man conduct class in knot tying. 


instructs class in simple hydraulics. Arthur Diekelman also joined the depart- 
ment when it was first formed and be- 
cause his civilian background was of a 
mechanical nature he has been Chief En- 
gineer of the Marine Corps Base Depart- 
ment for the past two years. Dieckelman, 
besides having charge of all repairs of the 
motorized equipment of the department, 
has developed a number of small tools now 
in use by the department. Dieckelman’s 
part in the instruction at the new fire 
school has to do with the mechanical part, 
of the training. 

Personnel at stations some distance from 
the Marine Corps Base are stationed at 
the Base for the five weeks’ school period. 
Members of departments which are not 
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ward or down— 
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Boom Nozzle—can be 
raised or lowered, swung 
right or left, pointed for- 










Nozzles controlled, moved 
and discharged from with- 
in the cab by a convenient 
system of joy sticks, > 





Front Nozzle can be 
pointed up, down and 
side -to - side, from 
within the cab, > 


> 
Ground Sweep Nozzles, 
stationary, discharges 
forward and down. 


When the complete story of the 
Cardox Airport Fire Truck can 
be told, after the war, executives 
of both airfields and factories will 
recognize its great significance. 
It is a new chapter in man’s 
conquest of fire. This one, also, 
is written by Cardox. 

Installed in industry’s key 
plants all over a Nation tuned up 
to high production, Cardox Sys- 
tems are preventing loss by fires. 
Cardox is guarding production, 
as our military forces guard 
America. But the Airport Fire 
Truck carries tons of low-temp- 
erature (low pressure) CO, to the 
spot where a fire is already gain- 
ing headway. ; 

lhis fire truck projects its low- 
temperature Cardox CO:, under 





Playpipe Nozzles, on each side, 
attached to flexible hose, on reels. 


complete control from the driv- 
er’s seat, to beat down high test 
gasoline flames from above, to 
sweep the ground as it steadily 
approaches, to overwhelm the 
masses of blaze in rolling clouds 
of carbon dioxide vapor and snow. 
The frigid breath of Cardox cools 
down hot metal, minimizing loss 
—to make possible a quick res- 
cue of occupants. 

The quality of engineering that 
produced this truck, in close co- 
operation with aviation officials 
who keenly appreciated its value, 
is available, for production and 
property protection, to plants 
qualified for priority. 

For further information, write, 
on company or department letter- 
head, for Bulletin 2673. 


CARDOX CORPORATION « BELL BUILDING * CHICAGO 
District Offices in New York © Washington e¢ Cleveland e¢ Pittsburgh 


Detroit « Kansas City ¢ Atlanta « 













San Francisco ¢« Los Angeles ¢ Seattle 









NON- DAMAGING FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEMS 


feos 


Foren AIRPORT FIRES.. 


Engineered Fire Truck, Like Cardox Built-In 
Plant Systems, Brings Revolutionary 


New Solution to Old FIRE PROBLEM 


_ CARDOX Extinguishes Outdoor Fires 
= ischarge of liquid CO2 into the 
—_ - ordinary temperature 
shes to carbon dioxide lg 
vapor at minus 110° F. l eeiieenes 


methods about 45% of the lic uid be 
— snow and 55% vapor, The high 
sed it teleteae” in ae discharge, 

, its sreat density, are 
especially valuable ‘fn combatting out 
door fires. It is weeieets llone vo 
tances, even in the a on : ‘offs = 
aiteaen °F a nce of wind 
to the seat ao ee 
; In direct contact with hot and 
ane surfaces, the snow Seaiatins 
naan pushing oxygen aside to 
— inert, extinguishing at- 
‘ Phere, and cooling kot surface. 
O prevent re-ignition. j : 


How CARDOX Extinguishes Fires In 


° 7:,.., built-in Systems 
Timed discharges, as needed. 
through built-in Piping systems 
shee instantly from . 

gle storage uni L ; 

‘ liquid Cardox Con. ne anid 

ass dischar ’ 
“knocks down” fe, i = = 

« Reducing Oxygen content of the at- 
mosphere below the concentration 

2 rary Jor combustion, and 

ooling combustibles and fire zone 

oman ignition temperature, . , 
anguishing fire quickly, com- 

pletely and entirely without dam- 
age from extinguishing medium. 
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AM going to tell you about a few 

things that volunteer departments in 
little towns, such as I come from, are up 
against, what we try to do, and what 
progress we have made. I believe that no 
part of the fire-fighting service in the 
United States has made more progress in 
the last twenty years than the volunteer 
firemen of the Middle West. In particular, 
the section south of Chicago, called the 
grain belt, has made great progress. 

In the State of Illinois, we organized 
during that period what we call community 
organizations. At the outset these organ- 
izations were made up merely to give 
what we called mutual aid from one com- 
munity to another. Some of them had a 
truck with a little hose. Other fellows 
didn’t have very much. We thought if we 
formed this type of organization we could 
move from one town to another and help 
the department that was in trouble. 

About that time the Western Actuarial 
Bureau made it possible to get men like 
Chief Jim Just (now directing the Mary- 
land fire school program) and Chief Harry 
“Smoky” Rogers to come to our meetings 
and give us advice. Of course, along came 
the Fire College and other fire school in- 
struction which helped a great deal. 
Development came slowly at first, but 
later very rapidly. 

When our community organizations 
started we would go to a town of perhaps 
five hundred population. We would meet 
in the church and the preacher would give 
us a little talk. We never saw any fire- 
fighting equipment because the boys were 
a little ashamed of it. Perhaps they had a 
little two-wheeled cart over in the corner 
some place and they would rather that we 
did not see it because they hadn’t even 
dusted it off for four years. 

We would come back to this same town 
four or five years later and where would we 
meet? We met down at the fire house. 
The boys had rolled in a new piece of ap- 
paratus and you almost had to fall over it 
in order to get into the building, they were 
so proud of it. That was real development. 
At the same time they were studying fire 
prevention and fire fighting to the place 
where they really were firemen. I have 


This is a digest of a talk given by Chief Chain 
at the Volunteer Firemen’s Forum held in 
Chicago on May 11th. Beside serving as Chief 
of the Bushnell Volunteer Fire Department 
Chief Chain is the editor and publisher of the 
McDonough Democrat, a weekly newspaper 
for McDonough County, Illinois, and is his- 
torian of the Illinois Firemen’s Association. 
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Public Relations and 
the Volunteer Fireman 


By Chief George L. Chain 
Fire Department, Bushnell, Illinois 


had it told me, and I know it is the truth, 
that many volunteer fire departments 
have done better jobs on, we will say, a 
chain store fire in a town of 5,000 or less 
than paid departments did in towns much 
larger. I am not criticizing paid depart- 
ments, I am merely saying that these 
volunteer boys are doing a good job. 


T is essential that you have good officers 
at the head of a volunteer fire depart- 

ment, just as essential as it is to have good 
officers at the head of a paid department. 
Your chief should be a man who can talk 
and can write a little. Then, after you 
have this man, get men in your depart- 
ment who have the respect of the com- 
munity. Get men who are trustworthy, 
men who pay their bills, men whom the 
next-door neighbors call real friends. 

You probably have some drones; fellows 
who are not worth very much. All fire 
departments have. But they are going to 
die or get sick or something and you will 
get rid of them. When you do, pick some 
fellow who is a good hardware man or a 
good baker or a good barber, or somebody 
who is in business downtown that the 
fellows around the square respect. 

Build your department that way. Then, 
when you ask for something, the townsfolk 
are willing and anxious to help you, be- 
cause they trust that man. You fellows 
who run volunteer fire departments all 
have the problem where you have to go 
out once in a while and put on a show of 
some kind to raise money. If you have 
men in the department that everybody 
trusts, you are going to get that money a 
lot easier than you are if you have men in 
whom the people have no confidence. 

Then when you go out to a fire you have 
a good fire department, one that the people 
are glad to have come to their home to 
assist them. After the fire is extinguished 
you squeegee off the floors, so the hard- 
wood floors don’t look warped when you 
move out. You put a little strip on top 
of the house if it is necessary. You have 
something now where fire prevention 
comes in. If you do a good job, this is the 
time to work on ’em. What will the news- 
paper say? They will probably say the 
fire department ran down to so and so’s 
house, put the fire out, the loss was so 
much. That is everything. 

What do they say about you fellows 
cleaning up that house? What do they 
say about what a swell job you did? What 


do they say about your going back to the 
fire house and spending an hour or two 
hanging your hose in the tower? What 
do they say about filling your booster 
tanks and all that? They don’t say any- 
thing about that, do they? And why not? 
The chief has never told them you had to 
do it. 

Now they may not want to say that in 
the newspaper right after the fire because 
they want to play up a little of the sensa- 
tional part. But there is a time in between 
fires when you might get something said 
about your department if you will just 
take the time to sit down and write a little 
piece and make t local enough. Make it 
local enough so it is of interest to the 
editor when he reads it. Then he will put 
it in his newspaper. Don’t get a cut and 
dried piece out of some magazine or else- 
where and want him to print it every time 
you run up there. Tell him how good a 
job you did some place, how you helped 
this fellow or that fellow, how much time 
you put in at, your meeting, or that this 
fireman went to a certain meeting and 
learned this or that. 


IVE the public the other slant on the 

fire department instead of just the 
fire end. You have heard firemen in vol- 
unteer departments brag about not having 
a fire for a year, or they didn’t have a big 
fire for six months. What do you do in 
that period in between, when you aren’t 
having any fires? You get careless; you 
don’t let the people know anything about 
the fact that you have not had a fire. And 
isn’t it just as important that you tell them 
that you have not had a fire for six months 
as it is to have half a dozen and have it all 
over the newspapers? 

If you don’t have a fire for three months, 
go to your newspaper editor and let him 
know that you haven’t had a fire for three 
months. In that same article mention that 
it is now time to be careful, that we are 
likely to get careless, that this is the time 
to check up and not have any fires. 

Here is where your fire prevention comes 
in. Make certain that everybody in town 
is in on the game of trying not to have a 
fire for the next three months. If you have 
not had one for three months, have this 
article read: ‘‘Let’s all help in not having 
another fire for another three months.” 
Then, if it runs for six months, let’s keep 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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National Foams for Difficult Fires 


National Foams have been developed for 
extinguishing the most hazardous and 
difficult types of fire especially where 
water cannot control or is ineffective. 
Equipment for the application of National 
Foam has been evolved to meet every 
known requirement—from the small blaze 
to oil refinery blasts or fires on ships at 
sea. 


National Foam System, Inc., is the evolu- 
tion of an organization whose business 
since 1819 has been to promote better 
methods of fire fighting. Fire foam and 
necessary equipment for its application 
have been developed and perfected by 
National Foam System, Inc., who are rec- 
ognized authorities in this field. 





Official U. S. Navy Photograph 


National Foams excel under this four- 
way test: 


They flow evenly and spread to make 
a flowing blanket. 

Bubbles cohere forming a gas-tight 
cover. 

They adhere tenaciously to surface 
covered. Foam remains intact suffi- 
cient time to extinguish the fire and 
prevent flashbacks. 


National Foams are in use by most oil re- 
fineries. They have been adopted and are 
used extensively by the U. S. Navy and 
the Merchant Marine. 


National Foam System has equipment especially de- 
signed for use of Fire Departments to meet all types of 
fire fighting requirements whether for City, Volunteer 
or Plant Fire Department use. Our engineers will 
gladly consult with you and advise regarding type of 
equipment which will most effectively meet your needs. 


NATIONAL FOAM SYSTEM. INC. 


Specializing in Foam Fire Protection 


1632 Sansom St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 


, 
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MAKING A 
GOOD 
JOB OF IT 


BY WARREN Y 





AST month in VoLUNTEER FIREMEN, 

Chief J. Ray Pence, of the Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, Fire Department, explained 
his tactical plan whereby big fires in his 
city are “fought in advance” so that the 
most effective use is made of each piece of 
fire apparatus. This month, in order to 
show what often takes place at a typical 
large fire where the placement of apparatus 
is not the subject of prior study, we have 


| 


Did Someone Say 


“STRATEGY”? 


chosen at random a typical fire-fighting 
operation that recently took place in an 
averaged-sized American city. We will 
pick this fire apart, not for the sake of 
criticizing the fire department, which 
made a good stop on this fire, but in order 
to study the subject of fire ground opera- 
tions, or “‘strategy.” 

While there were actually five pumpers 
attending this fire it will be noticed from 
the upper diagram that two pumpers did 
almost all of the work and that each of 
these machines was seriously overloaded. 
In past years there have been many me- 
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Diagrams showing how fire was fought and how it might have been fought. 
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chanical failures of pumpers at fires di- 
rectly traceable to placing a greater load 
upon a pumper than it was designed to 
carry. For example, a 1,000-gallon pumper 
even though aided by a good water supply 
is pretty heavily loaded when used to 
supply three 500-foot lines to a deck-gun 
in addition to a long hand line. 

Some fire departments have a more or 
less flexible rule that except under special 
circumstances, such as when the pumper is 
very close to the fire, not over three lines 
may be supplied by a 1,000-gallon pumper. 
Also, where a pumper is being used to 
supply a deck gun or deluge set, it should 
not to be used to supply hand lines as well. 
Such rules cannot always be followed but 
are expressions of good practice. 

It may be noticed that the 750-gallon 
pumper nearest the fire as it actually was 
fought was used to supply five lines of 
2\%-inch hose. As each line of this size, 
when used at a large fire, normally re- 
quires 250 gallons per minute it is obvious 
that the pumper was considerably over- 
loaded. Where a pumper is used to supply 
a ladder pipe at higher pressures than 
used with normal hand lines, there is likely 
to be a further load placed upon the 
pumper. Also, the pump operator would 
have some difficulty in satisfying the vary- 
ing demands of one short line to the base- 
ment, two lines to an adjoining roof on the 
opposite side of the fire, and two lines to 
the ladder pipe, as in this case. As he 
could observe the effect of the ladder pipe 
it is likely that that stream got the prefer- 
ence and that pressures on the other lines 
may have been either too high or too low 
at various times. 


HILE fire companies must go to 
work in the sequence in which they 
arrive, and while admittedly “there has 
never been a perfect fire-fighting job,”’ it is 
obvious that a better arrangement would 
have been to have had the largest pumper 
close to the fire as shown in the second 
diagram. Operating at capacity and dis- 
charging at 120 pounds engine pressure, 
this pump could have supplied 80 pounds 
nozzle pressure to a 1%-inch tip on the 
deck pipe and equal pressure at a 114-inch 
tip on the ladder pipe. The smaller tip on 
the ladder pipe would compensate for the 
increased elevation of the nozzle. These 
nozzles would have been discharging sore 
600 and 400 g.p.m. respectively. 
The 750-gallon pumper, if placed at the 
rear of the fire where the 600-gallon 
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pumper was located, could have supplied 
three 250 g.p.m. streams through 1%-inch 
nozzle tips. 

The 600-gallon pumper, if located at the 
far end of the block where the 1,000-gallon 
pumper was located, could have supplied 
three 200-gallon streams through 1-inch 
nozzle tips used to protect exposures on 
that side and in the rear, or could have 
supplied two 1%-inch tips through rela- 
tively long lines. 

The hydrant line from the hydrant near- 
est the burning building would be con- 
sidered good practice for a first line. A 
pumper is seldom risked that close to a 
serious fire if other hydrants are available. 
The long hydrant line to the rear, how- 
ever, should have been supplied by the 
750-gallon pumper, as it is seldom good 
practice to depend upon hydrant pressure 
in lines 600 to 700-feet long at fires where 
pumpers are placing a heavy draft upon 
the water system. 

In the diagram showing how the fire 
might have been fought it should be noted 
that at least two and possibly three of the 
longest lines could have been eliminated 
while providing the same number of 
streams. This would be a saving of well 
over 1,000 feet of hose; an important mat- 
ter in these times when fire departments 
are shorthanded and when fire hose is hard 
to replace. The shorter lines make for 
more effective streams at lower pump 
pressures, and the lines would have been 
placed in equally advantageous, if not 
more advantageous, positions. 

The ladder pipe has been moved to 
where it could cool down the main body of 
the fire which actually did jump the alley 
to the rear and damaged the building at 
the rear marked ‘‘exposure.”’ Of course, 
the ladder pipe has a radius of effective 
operation considerably greater than the 
wagon pipe, as the ladder may be swung 
toward other points of vantage. 


NOTHER point about this fire dia- 

gram may be worthy of comment. 
Where a fire is intense and has involved a 
large area it may be desirable to place the 
heavy streams where they will be most 
effective in reducing heat near exposed 
fire walls and in protecting other exposures. 
Also, hand lines used in protecting ex- 
posures should not all be concentrated 
upon roofs but also should be taken inside 
exposed buildings to prevent heat from 
igniting structural members or stocks in- 
side the exposed building.. Hundreds of 
exposure fires have gotten beyond control 
while firemen actually were standing on 
the roof of the endangered building play- 
ing streams into the fire area. When there 
is the slightest chance that heat may be 
passi: ¢ through walls or concealed spaces, 
lines -hould always be taken inside. Such 
lines vould be used only as needed unless 
it was possible to operate them safely 
throuch fire doors or other openings with- 
out undue risk to the exposure. 









JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


The third edition of our original, “FIGHT FIRE WITH 
WATER”, has been completely revised. It is now more 
than a booklet—it is “A Manual”. Mail coupon today 
for your free copy. 
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Type eeyys 
Pacific Pumper 


For Excellence 
in War Production 


THE MOST POWERFUL portable 
pumper ever built for its weight and 
size. Embodies improvements made 
possible only through years of spe- 
cialized engineering and thousands 
of actual usage tests. Proved by 
Government Agencies. Base 24 


inches by 12 inches; height 13 
inches; net weight, complete, ready 
to operate, 70 pounds. 


CAPACITY 


1100/1 25|150|175|200|225 
163] 59! 53) 46) 40) 20 


Pressure 
Gals. per Min. 





PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Please send me a copy of the new revised edition of “FIGHT FIRE WITH 
WATER” and a copy of your Portable Pumper Folder. 
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THE EMERSON 


RESUSCITATOR 
HAS GONE TO WAR! 


Accepted by 
Council on Physical Therapy 


American Medical Asscciation 


On fereign battlefields 
with our Army and Navy, 
you will find our equip- 
ment helping prevent un- 
necessary asphyxial death. 
It is doing the same thing 
here at home and should 
be protecting your com- 
munity. 


Let us send you literature or 
arrange an actual 
demonstration. 


J. H. EMERSON CO. 
24 Cottage Park Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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"Job Analysis” 


of a Junior Fire Officer 


BY COMMANDER A. N. G. FIREBRACE 
Chief of Staff, British National Fire Service 


Commander Firebrace, Royal Navy (Retired), the present 
Chief of Staff and Inspector-in-Chief of the British National 
Fire Service, has had a distinguished career as Chief Officer of 
the London Fire Brigade prior to the wartime organization of 
the National Fire Service. A previous article by Commander 
Firebrace, ‘‘Fire Department Organization’’ was published in 
the N.F.P.A. Quarterly for January and was subsequently 
reprinted. This present article is reprinted from the ‘‘Quart- 
erly’’ of the Institution of Fire Engineers, January-March 1943 


HE term “job analysis’’ is one used by 

the Army Officers’ Selection Boards, 
and means, ‘‘What type of man do we re- 
quire for our junior officers?” 

Well, here are some ideas of mine on the 
subject. 

It goes without saying that he must 
this ideal officer have a fine moral back- 
ground. That is indispensable. First and 
foremost he must be a leader; but leader- 
ship is a subject which requires several full- 
length lectures to do it justice, and I will 
confine myself to one quality of leader- 
ship — slightly out of the ordinary 
which came to my notice the other day. 

The secretary-biographer of Sir Francis 
Younghusband, the Tibet explorer wrote 
about him: “I was by his side daily and 
hourly during some fifteen critical and try- 
ing months of the Tibetan Expedition. 
He was the only man I ever met who con- 
sistently displayed a complete disregard 
for the petty trials and tribulations of 
everyday life. He was quite impervious to 
them. His spirit dwelt through it all as a 
rock. And as arock we all came to admire 
and to rely on him.” 

That, I think, is a fine state of mind for 
a leader to have. 

Our ideal junior officer must have sev- 
eral kinds of courage. He must have hot 
courage — be the man to fight his way 
fiercely up a staircase in the face of smoke, 
heat, molten lead, and burning brands; or 
to lead his team down into a stifling hot 
basement, the air almost unbreathable, 
water over the tops of his boots, unable to 
see a hand in front of his face, and to re- 
main there until he has found the fire and 
put it out. 

He must have cold courage. When a 
building has to be evacuated, because it 
looks like collapsing, he must see all his 
men safely outside before he himself gains 
the street. Or, similarly, if aboard a burn- 
ing ship which suddenly takes a heavy list 
and looks like capsizing, he must be the 
last of his party to step ashore or into the 
fireboat alongside. 


If his men are at work rescuing people 
from a collapsed building, working per- 
haps under an obviously unsafe wall, he 
must be there with them 

He must have moral courage — courage 
to ignore the criticisms of the crowd when 
as it often does 
to knock off all the outside branches 
streams), which the crowd can see, and 


it becomes necessary — 


he se 


leave things to the inside branches, whose 
work the crowd does not see. Or again, 
for a time to take the water off a fire alto- 
gether — that very occasionally is sound 
tactics. 

He must be physically robust, active, 
and have a good head for heights. He must 
be able to take “punishment”’ and after 
two minutes in the open-air 
quickly and go into the job again. 

He must be a sticker — must 
“guts.’’ The more he can stand smoke, 
heat, and water, the better fire fighting 
leader he will be. He must not — our ideal 
voung fire officer — when conditions are 
very trying, find it convenient to see how 
the fire is progressing on the other and less 
smoky side of the building! 

He must have an eye for a building — 
and this experience alone can develop. He 
must know instinctively where to break in 
in order best to get at the fire. He must 
grasp intuitively where the party walls 
will be found, where the staircases are, 
and most important of all, where the lift 
(elevator) shafts are; and he must apppre- 
ciate at once what the fire is likely to do 
and plan so that it does not do it. 

He must be a man of quick decision. 
Arriving with the first attendance at, 
say, a hotel fire, the ground floor well 
alight, persons calling for help from upper 
windows and roof, he must be able to rap 
out his orders in quick succession, calmly, 
without shouting or showing excitement. 


recover 


have 


He must be really conscientious, for 
often he will be in an isolated command, 
where he is little supervised. Fires may 


(Continued on Page 19) 










Midwestern 


SAFETY 
COAT 


A LIFE SAVER 


No. 801 




















Men wearing Midwest- 
ern striped coats can be 
seen far more easily — in 
fog smoke dust 
mist and in darkness. 
Fewer men lost in debris 
after a cave-in. Fewer 
men knocked off ledges 
or ladder by hose stream, 
or run down by traffic. 
Send for complete de- 
scription of this fine life 
saver coat. 


LIFE 


AND 
PROPERTY 
During War with 


Your job of saving life and property on 
the home front is essential. Of course, 
the needs of men in the armed services 
come first but most of our catalog items 
can still be shipped with little or no de- 
lay. However, we do advise that needed 
garments. be ordered as far ahead as 


possible. Write for literature, 
price lists and mate- 
rial samples. 


MIDWESTERN COMBINATION SUIT 


DETACHABLE LININGS BUNKER PANTS 


Rubberized coat and Bunker Pants equipped 
Bunker pants with de- 
tachable wool linings. 
Flexible elastic inner sleeve 
for wrist keeps out water, reinforced crotch for pole 
cold and sparks. Wool sliding. These pants, to- 
lining can be added to any 
Midwestern fire coat at 
small additional cost. 
Snap buttons make it easy ern’s combination suit 
to attach and detach No. 101. 

quickly. 





with removable wool lin- 
ings, sturdy construction, 


gether with coat as illus- 


trated at left, is Midwest- 





MIDWESTERN MFG. CO. 


MACKINAW, ILLINOIS 
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THE MOST EFFECTIVE 
FIRE PROTECTION 


Automatic Sprinklers: 


Their importance cannot be 
over-emphasized rating over 
90 in a scale where 100 repre- 
sents perfection. Seventy per 
cent of all fires occurring dur- 
ing the last 40 years under 
automatic sprinkler protection 
have been extinguished by 
sprinkler protection alone. An 
additional 26 per cent of such 
fires have been held in check, 
making the efficiency of auto- 
matic sprnkler protection ap- 
proximately 96 per cent per- 
fect. Over 80 per cent of these 
fires have been controlled by 
less than eight sprinklers; 
excellent evidence of their 
prompt effectiveness. 


A GOOD RULE FOR 
FIGHTING FIRE IN A 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


N.F.P.A. Volunteer Firemen’s Section 


Every member 

receives a handsome 

membership certificate illustrat- 
ing the history of fire protection. 


MEMBERSHIP PLAN 


® Through the Volunteer Firemen’s 
Section, fire companies may become 
N.F.P.A. members. Each member 
fire company is entitled to have 
VOLUNTEER FIREMEN magazine sent 
to the homes of ten firemen. 


® As a member, the fire company re- 
ceives at headquarters a set of all other 
regular N.F.P.A. publications. This 
includes the QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
and monthly NEWS LETTER. 


®@ Membership in the National Fire 
Protection Association costs ten dol- 
lars per year. If more than ten fire- 
men want to receive the magazine, 
an additional one dollar should be 
sent for each fireman in excess of the 
first ten enrolled. 


THEY’LL DO IT EVERY TIME 





SPRINKLERED BUILDING | 


The prompt use of fire depart- 
ment connections may offset, 
to some extent, a delay due to 
a closed valve or obstructed 
yard system. Pumpers should 
take suction from city mains 
or other sources outside the 
yard system wherever possible. 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER COMPANY 


2035 Washington Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


EEE 


aide 
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HE number of volunteer fire com- 
panies in the Section now stands at 
857. Individual firemen in the section 
have now reached a record total of 17,02, 
an increase of almost 1,000 in the past 
month. Last month 27 departments were 
newly enrolled as listed below: 
Paragould Fire Department, Paragould, Ark. 
Lordship Fire Co., No. 3, Stratford, Conn. 
Bushnell Fire Department, Bushnell, Ill 
Zionsville Fire Department, Zionsville, Ind. 
Bethesda Fire Department, Inc., Bethesda, 
Md. 
Rockville Volunteer Fire Dept., Rockville, Md. 
Barnstable Fire Department, Barnstable, 
Mass. 
Sturgis Fire Department, Sturgis, Mich. 
Cloquet Fire Department, Cloquet, Minn. 
Mountain Lake Fire Department, Mountain 
Lake, Minn. 
North St. Paul Fire Department, North St. 
Paul, Minn. 
Carteret Fire Department, Carteret, N. J. 
Essex Fells Volunteer Fire Department, Essex 
Fells, N. J. 
James B. Hunt Mfg. Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Canajoharie Fire Department, Canajoharie, 
N. Y. 
Norwich Pharmacal Company, Norwich, N. Y. 
West Hempstead Fire Department, West 
Hempstead, N. Y. 
Fairfield Fire Company, Fairfield, Ohio. 
Independence Fire Department, Independence 
Ohio 
The Dalles Fire Department, The Dalles, Ore. 
Bon Air Civic Association and Fire Co., Drexel 
Hill, Pa. 
Essington Fire Company, Essington, Pa. 
Fame Fire Company, No. 2, Lewistown, Pa. 
Richlandtown Fire Company, No. 1, Richland 
town, Pa. 
Eberle Volunteer Hose Company, Westfield, 
Pa. 
Perryton Fire Department, Perryton, Texas 
McMechen Volunteer Fire Department, Mc- 
Mechen, W. Va. 


THERE ARE FIREMEN ~ 
“THEN ’LL DO IT EVERY 
TIME 


By HATLO 





Marines Learn to Fight Fire 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Inspections. This subject is covered 
thoroughly and students are sent into 
buildings where fire hazards have been 
arranged for them. They make a list of 
the hazards which they find and the in- 
structor checks and corrects their reports. 

Simple Hydraulics. Fire streams relay- 
ing water, etc., and the operation of vari- 
ous types of fire pumps, rotary, centrifugal, 
defense pumps, and high pressure ap- 
paratus in use in the District. 

The chemistry of fire is studied. Spon- 
taneous ignition, transmittance of heat by 
conduction, convection and _ radiation. 
Training films are obtained from the 
Eleventh Naval District’s library. 


HE first class began training in April 

and consisted of members of the fire 
departments of a Naval establishment and 
three Marine Corps establishments. 

Upon completion of the course the mem- 
bers are given a diploma showing their 
participation in the school. Suitable en- 
tries are made in their Service Record 
Books. This is good practice as wherever 
the man goes his Record Book goes with 
him and he ean be used in the capacity of 
a fireman. 

The school has adopted a motto of 
sorts — ‘‘Every member an Instructor.” 

Textbooks in use at the school are: The 
Fire Chiefs Handbook, Fire Service Hy- 
draulics, Fireman’s Training Course from 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Fireman’s 
Training Course from the University of 
Maryland, both Basic and the Advanced. 
In addition drills and evolutions are used 
from the Chicago Fire Department, Min- 
neapolis Fire Department and the San 
Diego Fire Department. Members of the 
school are urged to join the N.F.P.A. 

Valuable aid has been rendered the 
school by M.T. Sgt. Harry Lockwood, 
U.S.M.C.R., Chief of the Marine Corps 
Base Fire Department. 


Public Relations 


(Continued from Page 10) 


building that thing up and see if we can’t 
go for a year without a fire. It is a lot 
easier to prevent these fires if you have 
everybody working than it is for just the 
chief or some of his men going out and try- 
ing to do the job all by himself. 

If vou can build up a community inter- 
est there and a pride in the fact that the 
town has not had a fire for a year, they 
are going to try to keep on building the 
recor up so as not to have a fire for two 
years I haven’t sent State Fire Marshal 
John H. Craig « notice about a fire in my 
comn unity for eighteen months. I don’t 
think that you get the right publicity on 
your fire departments in most of the 
smali r communities. I think that you 


shou! | build it up on the fire prevention 
side 


WHERE 


IS THE 
NEAREST 


FIRE 


ALARM BOX? 


INSTRUCTION CARDS 
PROMINENTLY 
DISPLAYED 


in every building will in- 
spire ‘‘Fire Conscious- 
ness*’ and proper action 
when fire occurs. Fire sig- 
naling facilities were never 
more urgently needed but 
scarcity of materials neces- 
sitates greater dependence 
upon existing boxes. Their 
prompt use for fire will con- 
serve national resources. 


are the choice 
of the Army... 


Soldiers use Indians to put out 
fires in mess halls, fires on artil- 
lery and rifle ranges, fires in 
tents and barracks. Volunteer 
firemen need Indians for rub- 
rish, grass, roof, and building 
fires. Clear water does the job. 
No chemicals. Order now. Be 
sure you have plenty of Indians 
during the hot dry weather. 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 
412 Main Street UTICA, NEW YORK 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH: 


Hercules Equipment & Rubber Co. 
435 Brennan Street 
San Francisco, California 


and wait for 


9 YOU 
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the US X 
10,000 ~ 
human lives are los 
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Alarms are 
excessive 


x 1s Your Protection 
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VILLAGE OF WATER 
Seneca County, New York 

Gentlemen 

We have two “Indian Fire Pumps” and have 
found them very useful particularly in the case of 
grass and brush fires. They save us a lot of work in 
the “wiping up” after the other lines are shut off in 
taking care of smoldering paper or rags, ete. by eli- 
minating the necessity of dragging a line around to do 
this work. The ease of carrying them around and of 
their operation make them a valuable accessory on 
our trucks Very truly yours, 

James E. Green, Fire Chief 
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RSL Pe 


aa ag ee 
Fug exhaust whistle 


Available to you without a priority 


@ Here is a clear-cut warning signal that gets 
instant action. Its tone is powerful, penetrating, 
and unmistakable. Its rugged and simple con- 
struction— only two working parts— assures 
dependability on all types of emergency vehi- 
cles—fire trucks, ambulances, police cars. 


For communities which do not prohibit the 
use of sirens, FEDERAL can supply a wide 


: aia Made in two sizes, the 
variety of electric sirens. FURY EXHAUST WHISTLE 


will fit exhaust pipes from 


4%" to 14" in diameter. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC C0.,Ixc. 


SIREN HEADQUARTERS 


8717 South State Street 


The story of 


Chicago, Illinois 


THE BOMBER THAT WOULDN’T BURN 


Several weeks ago fire prevention officers 
of a bomber base came to us for help. A 
demonstration of fire extinguishment 
methods for aircraft crash fires was to be 
staged on a full scale model of a B-17 Fly- 
ing Fortress—wooden framework covered 
with doped airplane fabric. Their problem 
was to find some means of retarding the 
destruction of the bomber by fire suffi- 
ciently to permit the demonstration of 
various extinguishment techniques. 50 
gallons of crank case oil were to be 
smeared on all leading edges, 150 gallons 
of high octane gasoline were to be placed 


BY 
TESTED AND APPROVED 


sptitet® Waboratories Jn, 
BT oR PROTECTION 


RD 
AGAINST FIRE = 


for full 


ALBI 


(Erme's 


in wing and fuselage tanks and 180 gal- 
lons sprayed over the model before setting 
it afire. 

On our advice the wooden framework 
of the bomber was protected with 2 coats 
of Firepel “S” 

When the gasoline and oil were ignited, 
the fire was so intense that the firemen 
needed the protection of water curtains— 
yet in 14 minutes the fire was out. The 
wooden framework of the bomber was still 
standing, and official motion pictures show 
the unsuccessful efforts of the fire party 
to shake the framework down. 


information write [ALBI / Firepel Corporation 


9 Park Place - New York, N. Y. 
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AIRPLANE CRASH FIRES 


(Continued from Page 5) 


convinced me that if it had been on liand 
when this crash occurred, it would have 
extinguished that fire in such a short space 
of time that the ammunition and _ jrob- 
ably the gasoline stored in the 50-gallon 
drums would not have ignited. 

For the benefit of those who are not 
familiar with the Cardox method of using 
carbon dioxide gas, I will give you a quick, 
semi-technical description. Carbon di- 
oxide gas is stored in liquid form at zero 
temperature in a single container. An 
electric refrigeration system is provided 
which operates intermittently as needed to 
hold the pressure of the CO, at ap- 
proximately three hundred pounds per 
square inch. Thus the tank which is pro- 
vided with a relief valve does not have to 
be excessively heavy to contain this pres- 
sure. The tank is heavily insulated against 
external heat 


UR truck has a capacity of three tons 

of liquid carbon dioxide. It also hasa 
water tank containing three hundred gal- 
lons of water, for which pressure is ob- 
tained from the carbon dioxide tank. The 
truck is fitted with two carbon dioxide 
hose lines one hundred feet long, fitted 
with nozzles and a shut-off valve at the 
nozzle end. It is also provided with an 
overhead boom nozzle mounted so that it 
may be raised, lowered, and revolved by 
means of controls within the cab. In addi- 
tion, a nozzle which we term a ground 
sweep nozzle is located immediately below 
the front bumper of the truck and is the 
full width of the truck. 

Two water hose lines, approximately 
150 feet long, are arranged at the rear of 
the truck and may be fitted as desired with 
either fog applicator or straight stream 
nozzles. 

The boom nozzle ejects carbon dioxide 
at the rate of 2,100 pounds of carbon di- 
ozide per minute, together with a fine 
spray of water to assist in controlling the 
cone of ejection. Each carbon dioxide 
hose line has a capacity of 750 pounds per 
minute. The ground sweep nozzle has a 
capacity of 1,200 pounds per minute of 
carbon dioxide. 

The truck is equipped with two-way 
radio, as are all our emergency vehicles on 
the airport. Our control tower is the trans- 
mitting station. When an alarm is 
sounded from the control tower, the first 
available member of the crew, all of whom 
are trained in the use of the equipment, 
jumps into the truck. When he turns on 
the ignition switch he also turns on the 
radio. A loud speaker is on the rear wall 
of the cab behind the driver’s head. As 
the truck goes out of the fire house, the 
control tower advises him where and what 
the emergency is. This driver does not 
wait for any additional personnel to arrive 
if they are not there when he starts. “ur 





boys, now being trained and experienced 
with this equipment, do not hesitate to 
drive the truck right into the fire if neces- 
sary to place themselves in an advanta- 
geous position for subsequent action. 


HILE the driver is going to the fire 

he brings the overhead boom nozzle 
around to a position facing ahead of the 
truck, and by means of a pistol grip device 
on the dashboard, he elevates the nozzle 
to an angle of about 45°, and leaves it 
there until he gets to the fire. On arriving 
at the fire, he pulls a second knob on the 
dash which puts the ground sweep nozzle 
into action, ejecting a high velocity sweep 
blanket of carbon dioxide ahead of him, 
thus sweeping up any ground fire. The 
operator swings the boom nozzle above 
the center of the fire, and by pulling the 
trigger on the pistol grip, puts the nozzle 
into action. 

By this time, if he had no personnel with 
him when he went out to the fire, they 
have arrived at the scene and immediately 
pull off and run out the two carbon dioxide 
hand hose lines. In pulling out these 
carbon dioxide lines, it is necessary for 
them to lift a retaining latch. When it is 
lifted, and through means of a solonoid 
valve, the hose lines are immediately 
charged and the men on each side of the 
fire put their nozzles into action. You 
will thus understand that carbon dioxide 
is now being applied below, on top, and 
on both sides of the fire in such enormous 
quantities that no fire can live more than 
a couple of seconds. 

While the carbon dioxide nozzles are 
being used, additional personnel run out 
the water lines. The men using them fol- 
low the carbon dioxide nozzle men right 
into the fire looking for embers or glowing 
portions of the wreck and apply water or 
fog as needed to prevent reflash of the fire. 

The temperature at which the carbon 
dioxide comes out of these nozzles is in the 
neighborhood of minus 100° F., due to its 
expansion and the fact that before it had 
an opportunity to expand, it was already 
at 0° F. in the tank. The volume of inert 
gas can cover a very large area, due to its 
expansion ratio of about five hundred to 
one from the liquid state. The actual 
snow content of the discharge is extremely 
high in proportion to the volume of inert 
gas, and its cooling ability is amazing. 


N tests we made on the field before 

actual use of the truck, I personally 
drove the truck into a fire arranged on a 
simulated crashed airplane and fed by 
approximately one thousand gallons of 
gasoline. The flames from this fire were 
shooting thirty or forty feet in the air. 
The ::inute the carbon dioxide main boom 
nozz'» was turned on, I not only felt no 
heat but was actually cold although I was 
prac’ ically in the middle of the blaze. 

In actual use of this equipment on a 
hum er of fires, from large to small, I 


HOWE BPUMDB & HOSE TRAILERS 
IN SERVICE AT CINCINNATI 


500 to 600 gallons per minute capacity. 
delivery on moderate priority. 


Available for immediate 
Write Us! 


HOWE FIRE APPARATUS CO., Anderson, Ind. 


doubt if we have ever had all the carbon 
dioxide nozzles of this truck in operation 
for a continuous period exceeding thirty 
seconds. Many times, of course, short 
blasts of carbon dioxide are applied after 
the initial discharge to knock out any 
incipient flash-back. 

It is my firm conviction at this time that 
this combination of equipment and method 
of using carbon dioxide gas is the best 
means available today for combating air- 
plane crash fires. 


“JOB ANALYSIS” 
of a Junior Fire Officer 


(Continued from Page 14) 


not be frequent, and he must miss none of 
them. Day and night he must be on call 
If he goes for a keep-fit walk, he should say 
where he is going, stick to his route, and 
then he can be picked up by car should a 
fire occur. 

He must be mechanically minded; be a 
good user of machinery; understand how 
and why it works. He must be able to get 
the best out of his appliances and equip- 
ment. He must care for them and keep 
them in good repair —learn their indi- 
viduality, be able to suggest improvements 
to them. 

But, however ideal a fire fighter he is, 
that alone won’t get him very far up the 
promotion ladder. The best of “Smoky 


Joes” don’t necessarily make the perfect 
Fire Force Commander (Fire Chief). So 
let us see what other qualities the ideal 
junior fire officer needs. 

He needs to be able so to organize his 
work and his time that he spends as little 
of it as possible in his office. He must be 
out and about, making contacts, getting to 
know his juniors, seeing how the work is 
going, and, if it is not going, then being un- 
afraid to deal with laziness or the particular 
difficulty which is holding things up. He 
must watch the training and take a hand 
in the instruction where this can usefully 
be done. 

He needs to be able to express himself 
reasonably well on paper — to be able to 
write a report in simple language — all 
‘‘meat,’’ no padding or pomposity, includ- 
ing just the essential points. 

He should have sufficient ability to pass 
a good technical examination at the Fire 
College, but if engineering and mathe- 
matical aptitude is lacking, he may com- 
fort himself in the reflection that person- 
ality, drive, and an agreeable temperament 
can compensate, at all events in some 
measure, for lack of book learning. 

Finally, there is one thing that a fire 
officer must not have — an excitable tem- 
perament. Fires tend to excite, and some 
people, in consequence, start shouting and 
perhaps cursing and swearing, and that 
never helped any fire to go out or con- 
tributed to a good rescue job. 
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CAIRNS 


In Regulation 
or Drop Brim 
Style, 8-Comb 
or Solid Top. 


HELMETS 


All the best features 100 years of 
“‘know how’”’ have produced, are built 
into these sturdy helmets—including 
the CAIRNS Self-Adjusting Cushion 
Lining that grips the head and ab- 
sorbs shocks. Rugged top grain 
leather is the material used, processed 
for strength and heat resistance, and 
strongly reinforced to hold the shape. 
Made in 2 weights, 12 sizes, and 3 
ovals. ‘‘Keep Your Head With a 
Cairns.”’ 
DEPARTMENT RECORDS 


You need our Loose-Leaf Fire Record Book, in 
sizes for 375 to 1500 alarms. And let us supply 
your Secretary's Record Books, Secretary's 
Forms, Certificates, etc. 


Write for Circular 30C 


CAIRNS & BROTHER 


Outfitters to Firemen Since 1836 
444 LAFAYETTE STREET « NEW YORK 


For more than a quarter of a century this Fyr-Fyter 

Trade Mark has been the symbol of dependable 

fire protection. Today Fyr-Fyter is performing the 

biggest job in its career. Increased Fyr-Fyter pro- 

duction facilities are engaged in 100% war work 

Our entire output is going to the Armed Forces, 

War Production Plants and other Concerns and 

Institutions classed as essential to the war effort 
When victory is won, we 

will have an improved and 

enlarged line of Fyr-Fyter 

extinguishers that will con- 

tribute even more than ever 

before to America’s protec- 

tion against fire 


THE FYR-FYTER CO. 


Dept. 20, 
Dayton, 
Ohio 
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Chattanooga’s New Pumper 


The pumper shown here was built by Master 
Mechanic W. L. Martin of the Chattanooga 
Fire Department. The chassis is a 14-ton 
Ford with a two-speed rear axle. The pump- 
ing unit is a 500-gallon Hale centrifugal pump, 
powered by a Chrysler six-cylinder motor de- 
veloping 118 H.P. at 3200 R.P.M. Equipment 
carried includes a 130-gallon booster tank 
mounted behind the cab; 1,200 feet of double 
jacketed 24-inch hose; 150 feet 14-inch 
leader line mounted on the booster tank; 300 
feet of 1-inch booster line under the rear hose 
body; a 24-foot extension ladder and a 12-foot 
roof ladder; axe, nozzles, gas masks, and foam 
extinguisher. The pump has quick acting 
gate valves. Starting batteries are in series 
and each is able to start either motor. The 
rear step board is of heavy metal and step 
plates are provided on rear fenders. The equip- 
ment was tested at City Wharf and drafted 
approximately 800 G.P.M., discharging 
through open nozzle butts. The truck is in 
service in a residential area where there is 
good hydrant pressure. Officers and men are 
highly pleased by its performance. 


1942 Fire Loss 


HE National Board of Fire Under- 

writers has announced that the ad- 
justed fire loss figure for the United States 
for 1942 amounted to $314,295,000 as com- 
pared with $303,895,000 for 1941. 


New OCD Fire GUARD SERVICE 


IRECTOR JAMES M. LANDIS of the 

U. S. Office of Civilian Defense has 
announced plans for the recruitment of 
500,000 ‘‘fire guards’’ to operate in the 
event of an air attack, the many 4-gallon 
pump tank extinguishers distributed by 
OCD. Fire Guard personnel will first be 
recruited from several hundred thousand 
existing Fire Watchers and excess Air Raid 
Warden personnel. Fire guard parties will 
be assigned to each city block in critical 
areas under their own officers who will in 
turn serve under Sector Air Raid Wardens. 
After July 1st, persons not now in civilian 


defense work will be allowed to volunteer 


for fire guard duty. 


Our Readers Say— 


“We have received a copy of your April 
edition of VOLUNTEER FIREMEN containing 
an article on Airport Fires. We believe 
this article is very good, and we would 
appreciate receiving permission to copy 
this data and forward it to all our Flight 
Operators in this Region. You are to be 
complimented on this splendid work. 


W. E. Barton, Superintendent, 
War Training Service, 

Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 


“Permit me to convey to the members 
of your staff my sincere congratulations on 
the newsy, interesting and indeed instruc- 
tive material contained in VOLUNTEER 
FrrEMEN. Not alone is your magazine of 
instructive interest to volunteer firemen, 
but paid firemen as well can and have 
gained a greater knowledge of their jobs 
which are many and varied. I personally 
have, through the medium of material con- 
tained in your magazine, been able to gain 
an increased knowledge of the fire fighting 
profession and on many occasions lave 
been aided thereby in being able to trans- 
mit knowledge to a considerable number 
of firemen and officers whom I instruct.” 


BarTaLIon Carer JAMES J. DEAsy 
(Retired), New York Fire Depart- 
ment, Lecturer, Author, Consultant 
on Fire Fighting Strategy and Fire 
Department Problems, Greenville, 
New York. 


“T like the magazine and so appreciate 
its worth that I am doing all I can to have 
military fire departments join the Vol- 
unteer Section of the N.F.P.A.” 


M.T. Sgt. Georce H. Scureper, USMC 
Security Office, 

Eleventh Naval District, 

San Diego, Calif. 


“Sure like your new set-up on VOl- 
UNTEER FrreMEN. As usual you are far 
ahead of the parade.” 


Cuter J. Ray PENcE, 
Fire Department, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


PUMPER FOR SALE 


HE township trustees of Richfield Twp, 

Ohio, have for sale a Reo Prospect 
350-gallon g.p.m. pumper with 100-gallon 
booster tank, 100 feet 34-inch booster hose 
and reel, 30 feet 31-inch suction hose, 
extra motor and three extra tires for a total 
price of $450. Write Chief F. P. Swan, 
West Richfield, Ohio. 


New PRESIDENT FOR GAMEWELL 


R. FREDERICK B. PHILBRICK 

has succeeded Mr. V. C. Stanley as 
President of The Gamewell Company. 
Mr. Stanley retired on May 21st «/ter 
some forty years of service with the com- 
pany. His successor has been with the 
company for twenty-three years, and for 
the past fourteen years has been the Ps ifie 
Coast District Manager. 
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1,112,333 pieces of AKRON BRASS Fire 


Fighting Equipment made and delivered since 
Pearl Harbor. 


Every item has gone for vital city protection 


Oaty Abron Brose mokes —to guard ships on the seas—to fight fire on 


the GENUINE ROCKERLUG the allied battle fronts. 
Fire Hose Couplings with 


these exclusive features: This total of AKRON BRASS products included: 
aaa ‘aaanaaee 580,591 Fire Hose Couplings . 
TAPERED STILL THREADS 353,015 Nozzles and Allied Equipment 
a 178,727 Wrenches, Tools and Miscellaneous 
n brass or malleable iron— 
en After the war has ended our productive 
Don't Take Chances facilities will again be entirely yours. ee 


with Imitations 
7 


If it's ROCKERLUG AKRON BRASS MFG. CO., INC. 
—It's AKRON WOOSTER, OHIO 


AKRON TERS 


FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
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“MASTER * LIGHTS” 
FOR EVERY NEED! 
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Red 
oscillating 
beam clears 
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WS—Using small recharge- 


able battery. For the Chief! 
A 250,000 C. P. searchlight. 


WZ CARPENTER MFG. CO. 


168 Sidney Street, 


“MASTER © LIGHT © MAKERS” 
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MANUFACTURERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The limitation on the production of dry 
cells for flashlights has focused attention 
on the IDEAL Rechargeable Storage Bat- 
tery for flashlights. This type of cell, 
introduced about three years ago, is now 
fast proving its value wherever flashlights 
are required in regular use. Although 
small in size to fit all popular two-cell, 
1\%-inch, size D flashlight 
cases, the manufacturer 
states that heavy duty serv- 
ice has proved the battery 
to be dependable, long- 
lived, and economical. Ac- 
cording to the manufac- 
turer, each IDEAL battery 
can replace up to 400 or 
more ordinary dry cells. 
This is possible by recharg- 
ing at convenient intervals, 
using any one 
of three mod- 
els of charg- 
ing equip- 
ment. ~ The 
charging 
equipment is 
available in 
sizes to ac- 
commodate 
from one to 
twelve cells. 











Another model for single 
batteries is designed to be installed on the 
steering column of automobile or fire ap- 


paratus. For further details please write 
to the IDEAL Commutator Dresser Co., 
4110 Park Ave., Sycamore, Ill. 


Plastic nozzles, strong, durable, and 
light, are replacing critical materials as an 
essential of first-aid fire-fighting equip- 
ment, according to the American Molded 
Products Co., 1751 North Honore St., 
Chicago. The new plastic nozzles are said, 
by the manufacturer, to possess distinct 
superiorities. They are corrosion-proof, 
non-denting, highly resistant to acids, 
alkalis, water, and other liquids, hold their 
shape perfectly, and are good for prac- 
tically lifetime service. 





Two types of nozzles are produced by 
American: Figure 1 (above) is a nozzle 
designed to produce either a straight 
stream or spray by operating a thumb 
spring. Figure 2 is a straight stream 
nozzle. Both nozzles are furnished for 
standard hose sizes of fire extinguishers 
Write the manufacturer for details. 


Press of war work has forced the removal 
of the executive offices of Mack Trucks, 
Inc. (member N.F.P.A.) from quarters in 
the company’s Long Island City plant into 
new offices in the Empire State Building. 


Akron 
Co. 


Albi Firepel Corp. 
Cairns & Brother 
Cardox Corp. 


Brass Manufacturing 


Carpenter Manufacturing Co. 
J. H. Emerson Co. 

Federal Electric Co., Inc. 

Fog Nozzle Co. 

The FyrFyter Co. 

The Gamewell Co. 

Globe Automatic Sprinkler Co. 
Howe Fire Apparatus Co. 
Walter Kidde & Co., Ine. 
Midwestern Manufacturing Co. 
National Foam System, Inc. 
Pacific Marine Supply Co. 

D. B. Smith & Co. 


Ward LaFrance Truck Division 


When you write to advertisers, 
please mention VOLUNTEER FIREMEN 


For the prompt first-aid treatment of 
burns, the Gebauer Chemical Co., 9424 
St. Catherine Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, has 
prepared a stable tannic acid solution 
which is marketed under the name of 
Gebauer’s Tannic Acid Spray. ‘The bottle 
is unique in that its closure is an auto- 
matic device which permits spraying the 
solution directly from the bottle over the 
affected burn area. 
According to the 
manufacturer, the 
solution is stable, 
antiseptic, and 
forms a tannic film 
over the area to 
which it is applied. 
Since the time fac- 
tor is of such vital 
importance in the 
treatment of burns, 
this tannic spray 
package is a useful 
item for every fire department first-aid kit. 
For further details about this preparation, 
please write direct to the manufacturer. 


The Cireul-Aire Corp., of Jackson, 
Mich., has just published a 16-page booklet 
describing their Stectre-Bcehanioel Fire 
Hose Dryer. The dryer consists basically 
of an air-conditioned cabinet accommodat- 
ing up to 500 feet of double-jacketed 2)4- 
inch fire hose, which may be dried in from 
4 to 6 hours. Write to the manufacturer 
for your copy of the booklet. 


BUY WAR BONDS! 






























@ It’s the ignorant men who make costly mistakes. Trained 
men don’t get hurt by small fires. Trained fire-fighters don’t 
let little blazes grow into big ones. 


The way to train workers in fire extinguishing is by 
demonstrating use of extinguishing equipment. Show how 
to handle real fires. Show how various types of extin- 
guishers are handled on different kinds of fires. 


Walter Kidde & Company has prepared a booklet — 
“How To Teach Fire-Fighting.” It tells how to stage a 
fast-moving, interesting, instructive fire class. Write for 
your plant’s copy. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
7149 Main Street Belleville, N. J. 





THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS ONE OF A SERIES APPEARING CURRENTLY IN INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS 


@ As chief test driver, it's my job to test and make sure 
every Ward LaFrance special truck is right in every 
respect when it leaves our plant. Each one gets a work- 
out of a hundred miles or more under full load. When 
my crew says “okay” we have mighty good reason to 
believe that each Ward LaFrance will more than live 
up to its name. 


Individual testing of all Ward LaFrance special trucks 
is a good example of the extra care which has character- 
ized Ward LaFrance custom-building practice for twenty- 
five years. Not only is each piece of Ward LaFrance 
fire-fighting equipment engineered and built to fit the 
exact requirements of the job it is to do—it is given 
exhaustive tests over a period of many hours to prove 
its ability to maintain volume and pressure in excess of 
what it will be called upon to deliver. 


For maximum protection and dependability of opera- 
tion, you need equipment designed and built the Ward 
LaFrance way. We invite you to consult our engineers 
regarding the specialized needs of your fire department 


FOR TESTING TRUCK 


20.000 LBs. Loan AS 


Tank-Recovery Wrecker Unit. ae: * ites A Ward LaFrance Enclosed 
now in production for the $00 Gallon Quadruple Ladder 
Army. loaded with 20,000 Ib Truck for the Clifton, New 
concrete block for its test run Jersey Fire Department. 


AEA 


TRUCK 8"... DIVISION 


ELMIRA,N. Y, 





